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ropeans, all around those of Friends, would cer- 


tainly justify such a conclusion. It is exalting to 


accounts of massacre and cruelty inflicted on their 
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The following persons will act as Agents: 


unarmed and relying only of the power of princi- 
ple, remained secure. 


Among the inevitable tendencies and results of 
war, its effects on those engaged in it are ably set 
forth in an article in the last number of the West- 
minster Review, from which we make the follow- 


sented in our last number on this subject, there, 
ing extracts: 


WAR. 


Notwithstanding the discouraging views pre- 


are circumstances which tend to inspire confi- 


dence in the peaceable principles of the gospel, “Jt is, indeed, admitted on all hands, that the 


and give hope that they will yet come to be uni- present moral and intellectual condition of the pri- 
versally confided in. As many who condemn}¥#e soldier in the ninety-nine regiments of foot 


war in the abstract continue to advocate it on the aid GUN mere 15 We carey segimpnts of every 

en . grade) is a sufficiently humiliating spectacle, view- 
ground of necessity, it becomes important that eq ag that of so many thousands of humam beings 
they should be acquainted with its inevitable ten- of our own national brotherhood; but to us, we 
dencies and results, and the practical effects of a confess, it seems like an essential condition at- 
consistent adherence to-the dectrines of peace.— tached to the horrible ‘trade of war,’ that its ma- 
chinery can only be composed of the reckless, the 


over-| yo: 
’ dissipated, and the savage portion of our species; 
looked. Many persons who possess an internal and that all attempts to ameliorate their moral 


conscientiousness that war is wrong, and who feelings, and cultivate their intellectual powers, 
feel that because it is wrong it must be incompati- have so far a tendency to unfit them for their san- 


bie with the best letentnts. ofmenkind. eras © guinary duties in the battle-field. Undoubtedly it 
: has been thus generally viewed both by politicians 


“sand by warriors: for otherwise could the system- 
without it. Friends at least should not be subject atic neglect of every source of mental and moral 


to this embarrassment. Individual instances of the improvement have been so uniformly withheld 
safety and policy of relying on principles of jus- from both soldier and sailor during the late and 
all former wars? In fact, it has only been in 
: ’ pe compliance with the laws of mere conventional 
the history of the world; but to William Peon respectability that the officer himself has been led 
and his friends belongs the honor of demonstra- to perform the mummery of attending, what our 
ting it in a national capacity; and it becomes us, political and military chiefs have been pleased to 


‘ ‘divi ice: i : , ¢ 
who profess to be heirs of his principles, and who call, “divine services.and it wap ;litte hkely that 
| they should think it desirable for ‘the men’ to talk 


ps ' ~ (or think about their souls, or the future state in 
was manifested, to have an intelligent apprecia-| which those souls might exist. But mere neglect 


tion of its results. |was not all: it was considered essential to a per- 


It is to be feared that we hardly put a just eati-| ct soldier that he should be. ineapeble of exer- 
” cising any of his moral and thinking powers, and 


; that mere brutal force, combined with blind and 
forded. It is well for us to look at the history unreasoning servility to his officers, should be 


and endeavor to enter into the feelings of the held up as the crowning virtue of the hero in the 

world, in relation to the state of things existing in ranks. his was a condition comparatively easy 
; -- . to produce upo | dissipated, i 

this country at that time. We presume that if it P Pom 2 mate of dissipated, iguorant, 


. jand sheepish beings, such as generally enlisted 
had been asked, what people it would have been jnio the army; who for the most part eolisted du- 


Evidence on the latter subject is too much 


loss when asked to show how nations could exist 


tice, rather than foree, are scattered throughout 


occupy the very soil on which his faithfulness 


mate upon the fullness of the testimony thus af- 


the least safe to approach unarmed, and with the ring a fit of drankenness, or to escape the conse-. 


avowal that no means of defence would be re-| quences of a guilty amour, if not of crimes, in the 
sorted to, it would have been answered, The  °¥@ of the law, still heavier. These men made 


: : good soldiers, and few, perhaps none, else, were 
savag North America, ars’ a : * ert 

ee, of I ica, And the bloody WAFS fitted for a soldier’s mode of life. A dissolute ca- 
existing between these and the settlements of Eu-' reer at home, and a reckless one abroad, were the 
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sole stimuli to soldierism; and whatever tended to 
soften down the character of the man, so far de- 
stroyed those peculiar qualities which rendered 
him effective in the campaign. 


This is a painful view to take of the condition 
essential to the component units of an entire army: 
yet such is the deliberate view to which many 
years of observation, reflection, and historical 
reading, have conclusively led us. Animal ex- 
citement and animal courage,—the debasing love 
of pleasure and the blind ‘ love of glory,’—have 
been the constant instruments by which the sol- 
diery, during nearly all the wars that history re- 
cords have been kept in fighting condition.” 


““We would ask, what sane man, uninfluenced 
by the most sordid motives, can become the advo- 
cate of war? When he looks at the essential im- 
morality, brutality, and ignorance that prevail 
amongst the men; the inefficiency, to say the 
least, of its officers, which inevitably results from 
their neglected or perverted education (of which, 
more presently;) and the immense drain which, 
even in time of peace, a standing army makes 
upon the industrial resources of the country:— 
we ask such a man how he can reeoncile the ad- 
vocacy of war with the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, with the philanthropy which is im- 
planted in our common nature, or witht the dic- 
tates of common sense and the ordinary precepts 
of human prudence? War, indeed, is a matter 
easy to talk of, and upon which the coward will 
talk most vauntingly: but is war ever so spoken 
of, except under a state of mere excitement, and 
when its real horrors are kept out of sight? A 
review in Hyde-park or on Woolwich-common 
may gratify the sight-loving public on a holiday 
afternoon; and it may be a subject of natural euri- 
osity to even a higher class to catch a glimpse of 
some distinguished foreigner who is rumoured to 
be present; but the enemy is absent,—the deadly 
missile is abstracted from the gun,—the ruffian 
spirit of the troops is kept under discipline; and 
the thoughtless multitude retires about as much 
pleased with the show, as the preceding age re- 
tired from witnessing the valourous pranks of 
Punch upon his wife, ty parson, and the execu- 
tioner. ‘The vulgar tasfe is pleased with tawdry 
glitter; a military review furnishes this gratifica- 
tion in its highest perfection,—in its bright steel, 
bright gold, bright scarlet, bright lace. and a bright 
day. ‘The multitude see nothing of the real busi- 
ness of war in all this: but as they seldom look 
further than the surface, they are led to tolerate 
it, and even to cheer its actors on the charge— 
against the anresisting air! It is easy to be brave 
when no enemy is near; but how would our holi- 
day multitades act, were these gallant troops to he 
suddenly confronted by an equal force of a hostile 
army? 

But even this is passing away. The garish 
tinsel of the epaulette, the flowing grace of the 
field offiver’s feather, the curvettings and the trap- 
pings of his charger, the evolutions of the ba- 
talions, the symmetry of the uniforms, and the 
flourish of the brass band, have altogether ceased 
to attract the multitude as the multitude was once 
attracted. In these days, men read, think, and 
reason; and the number of such men is daily in- 
creasing. ‘They begin to inquire into the motives, 
aud to question the wisdom of such exhibitions; 
they ask whether the prosperity of peace does not 
more contribute to the welfare of the country than 
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the devastation of war; and they, moreover, begin England peculiarly odious to him, crouching like For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
to have a glimmering idea that it is less of patriot- a wolf to seize the first favorable chance for blot- 
ism and a love of glory that animates alike the pa- ting out England, as he has done Poland from the 
trician and the plebeian soldier, than that of pay, map of Europe. We see, moreover, the Pope, 
pleasure, idleness, and personal admiration. his vassal and semi-vassal— Austria and Prussia— 
and his spiritual serfs in the Peninsula, in Bel- 
gium, in Germany, and indeed throughout Chris- 


It is not an uncommon circumstance in the 
present day to hear the parents of children, even 
members of the Society of Friends, say, that for- 
merly children had some respect for the opinions 
and wishes of their parents; that then is was pos- 
nFoU, sible to regulate their habits and manners so as to 
tendom, gloating with all the animosity of theolo-| accord with the judgment of their friends; but that 
gical hate to renew their anfos upon the heretic / now, circumstances surrounding us, are of such a 
and the infidel in Smithfield. We even see Ire-|character, their influence so powerful, that all the 
land itself, an integral portion of the British em-| efforts of a parent to train up a child in the way 
pire, in a state of general disaffection, under the he should go, will in a great measure be ineffect- 
dictation of one who inspires, till it becomes al-| yal, If we may judge of the prevalence of this 
most instinctive, an unrelenting and interminable yiew from the aspect of the mass of the children 
hatred of the “Saxon race.’ And in addition to all | and young people in our Society, we are forced 
this, we see the unexampled fruit of our national tg the conclusion that it generally prevails, and 
industry, manufacturing ingenuity, and commer-|ihat for the most part our children are left to 
cial enterprise, exposed to the cupidity of the|choose their own course. The consequence of 
world, and holding out the most ravishing pros-|ihis condition of things is lamentably showing it- 
could have awakened him to a sense of his real, P€*!* of plunder that can lore the foreign bandit| self smong Us. 
position in the scale of nature were studiously °" to ‘superhuman heroism ! Friends have a testimony in favor of plainness 
withheld. The farce of the chaplain, too, to an een jof speech, deportment and apparel. But it is 
army, mumbling through the orthodox service For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. said, even by apparently concerned parents, and 
prescribed by the bishop who ordained him, and The Editor of the U. S. Gazette, in a para- 7 op who poaten . feel an obligation ao" 
by the commander-in-chief who authorized his graph headed “Peace and War,” whieh I take to port ea See ° that now when there is so 
payments, is no answer to this accusation; but be seriously written, uses the following language | oo vil ieee ree it, that we cannot control 
even this farce was too irregularly performed to jn relation to the usefulness of holding public te ahs eo a “ °y add a ee =. _ 
justify its being urged as the shadow of an an- meetings in favor of Peace at this critical june-\) ey peel vais aie gre 
swer to the charge.” ‘that with those children whose wifls have not 


: . been properly subjected when very young, there 
We would call the especial attention of Friends) There is no more advantage to come from! would be great difficulty in controlling them in 


to the following paragraph, as shewing the light such an effort, than could arise from a number of this or any other particular. Young children can- 
in which an advocate of war views the histories Wiet people in an assembly shouting ‘silence,’ to not but be considered as almost entirely under the 
which we put into the hands of our children: put down the cry of a few turbulent members.— outward law, as regards their relation to their 


a 2 fF : ¥ There is no necessity of any meeting of the| parents, and 1 would emphatically esll the atten- 
There is in the narrative of romancing histo- friends of peace, until the ‘war men’ shall have |tion of the young parents among us to a judicious 


rians, and in the writings of sentimental theolo- provoked hostility, and then the friends of peace\exercise of it, with a firm and steady hand, par- 
gians, a charm that, to a young man of active im- must hold a mass meeting, contribute of their ticularly in the few first years of the existence of 
agination and ardent temperament, is absolutely means fo sustain the administration, and offer their children. ; 


irresistible, when deeds of arms are the subject. their lives for the defence of their country, and| At a very early period of their lives, children 
A spirit of wild intrepidity, conjoined with an un- the insurance of an early peace.” - 


bh 4 tl often inf ‘evince the strength of their natural will. Now I 

stened reason, will often inflame a young ma ey : a ; ade : ' 

of high sae of intellect to seek coh ential of Chis is curious reasoning, if serious;—that the Conceive It to = — oan gin o 
en Pp friends of peace should use no effort, in associa- |! 8¢ the most untiring efforts completely to sub- 

tion, to prevent war wntil wicked men shall have J°*! this to their own will. he question is, how 

caused it, and then all good men will support)'® this to be effected? It is not material in what 

them by ‘holding a mass meeting and contributing nell. a Seana ae soar first show it- 

: their means’ to continue the iniquity! ‘The ab-|%¢!!, or how early in life; but at its firs! appear- 
ct of our ordinary classical system of educa- : a ; 7 : : 

effect y y surdity of this is plain to the commonest intellect; @”¢¢ the parent should begin by gentle and affec- 


i ite the imaginati d sti the ani- <i. ee 
0 a. ” papa agg oy © a but thus it is, with those who look to expediency |Wonate means to — and shape its desires, and 
owers of the mind and the higher moral feelings| aber than righi,—they lead themselves into al enedue So wet, . When oped menne are Inativet- 


are lulled to sleep, if not treated as altogether de-|/@>yrinth of errors, in which all their endeavors Ul, a Paes Se Re sceany ee | ee 
spicable Mere enimal courage and sisende in-|2t justification only involve them in greater diffi- correction” must be resorted to, and persevered 
erepidity are the only eclblies that a great num- culties. lke Ay m8 ry eae ae power only 
ber of our standard works of classical literature Our friend of the U. S. Gazette, I believe, was se ee <9 daneiamaeae a the will re 
are calculated to develof in the youthful charac-|at one time vice-president of a Peace Society, and) 244 With children under two years of age, this 
ter; whilst of the remainder there are few which|!8 one who professes to believe in the doctrine of happy state fur the child is not of very difficult 
are not absolutely depraving, under either a moral “peace and good-will to all men,” which incul-| sttainment, and may be preserved as the child ad- 
or intellectual aspect.” aoe ae iameatih ~ aon en ” aan a vances in age, by steady watchfulness on the part 

The following, from the same article, we give prasieag beck: sill casey shed of Wes sword, | the parent; when the child’s chief pleasure 
as confirmatory of the views we gave last week and men shall not learn war any more. There| Will then be to comply with the parent’s wishes, 


; ; : s ibecome habituated to them, and the great point 
in reference to the tendencies of our times: /are other golden maxims connected with this sub-| sained E é P 


‘‘We see France armed to the very teeth, and Jeet which I need cathe apap And yet, ‘to in-|" When children are indulged in all their wishes 
sure an early peace,’ (in case of a war) an intelli-| vntil they are three or five years old, the perni- 


increasing her armaments with unparalleled rapid- ieee : aaa 

ity and energy—half her population are frantic for _ pray “ Soames a his Judgment | cious seeds of disobedience have taken deep root, 
an English war, to avenge her former defeats— Nee ee ee a tend ae Mer thee necessary to eradicate them is 
tenfold greater, and, | believe, almost impossible; 


training an army equal to that of the empire, un-|€00d may come,’ in direct opposition to the spirit| 

der a Algerian Teta ~aaneding all ye im-|! that doctrine which he i mach admires. _ .{e¢orrection then is of little avail, and the parent 
portant posts with fortresses such as have never! How noble would it be in one of friend | has to experience the distress of beholding a dis- 
been approached in impregnable strength—and Chandler s talents, to come out boldly and avOW obedient, disrespectful child, and with whom an 
forming a navy preposterously disproportioned to| the better feelings and convictions of his heart, | increase of years but strengthens the unsubdued 
the defence of her trade and her colonial posses-|¥fettered by this unchristian doctrine of expe-| will. 

sions. We see, again, America, headed by a| diency. Unless a child has been so trained as to make 
reckless President, intoxicated with the prospect} With regard to public meetings in favor of/it feel a satisfaction in doing the will of its earthly 
of irritating England on the Oregon or any other| peace I have nought to say, leaving it to each in-| parent, but is allowed habitually to disregard it, 
question which should give him a pretext for the/dividual mind to do his duty to the utmost in re-/when in more mature years, he or she becomes 
‘annexation’ of the Canadas to the republic. Qn) lation to this most momentous question, only pre-|acquainted with their religious duties, the natural 
the other side, we see the dark and insidious bar-|mising that the efforts of the friends of peace,| will being unsubdued, they will resist the heaven- 
barian Czar, whose hatred of all liberal principles|most especially at the present time, should be|ly vision, and as from habit, the will of the spirit- 
and of the general diffusion of intelligence renders|constant and unwearied. B.!ual Parent. 


The instant a man becomes a soldier, he ceases 
to be a citizen. His course and his cause are ul- 
together hostile to civil rights. Professionally he 
has neither will nor judgment; he is, like a mem- 
ber of the ‘ Society of Jesus,’ as a soul-less body 
in the hands of his superiors. As such he is in- 
variably treated;—as such it is in every way im- 
pressed upon him that he is to consider himself; 
and it is only as a ferocious and sensual animal 
that he is either required or allowed to exist.— 
Such had, till since the peace, been the case with 
the private soldier. As a mental, reasoning, re- 
flecting, social, spiritual creature, his existence 
was unacknowledged; and all the means which 


ture: 


rivalling, if not of transcending, the most con- 
summate daring of which he reads. In him this 
Quixotism is excusable, since it is the inevitable! 
result of his education; and it is the necessary 
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Solomon has said, ‘Foolishness is bound in|saries of the Convention to furnish General La-|formality, which changed neither his conduct nor 
the heart of a child, but the rod of correction shall salle, who had reached Cass with his wife, with his devotion. : 
drive it far from him.”’ “He that spareth the rod, a carriage and horses for his journey. For M.. One day, when M. Belin, whose sight failed 
hateth his son; but he that loveth him, chastiseth Belin to quit his retreat was certain death; but him, regretted having not taught Eustace to read 
him betimes.”’ ‘Train up a child in the way he the acuteness of his slave preserved him. Enu- in his childhood, as im that case he might have 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart stace sought Polverel and Santhonax, told them become a source of amusement as reader, without 
from it.’” jhis master had fled he knew not whither, but he saying anything to his master, the faithful negro 

However the praetical application of the fore- himself was ready to fulfil the duty required.— applied to a school teacher; and, that his daily 
going views may be esteemed as being behind the By this means he turned away the attention of the work might not suffer through his new studies, 
age, | am fully satisfied, from some experience as commissaries from his master, and he then con- he used to take his lessons at daybreak. Phree 
a parent, that a judicions observance of them will | ducted General Lasalle and his wife on their haz-\or four months after, he came to M. Belin—his 
be found to be of lasting importance to our chil-|ardous journey. Returning to Limbe he met an countenance radiant with pleasure—with a news- 
dren. “For I have told him, that I will judge his|entire family flying from the burning of Cass— paper in his hand, which he read aloud exceeding- 
house forever for the iniquity which he knoweth;|father, mother, and three young children. Eu- ly well. From that time Eustace became seere- 
because his sons made themselves vile, and he re- stace received them in the carriage, and saved all. tary to his master. 
strained them not.”’ 1 Sam. iii. 13. J.| At Baltimore, M. Belin and his preserver found) When Toussaint L’Ouverture, now supreme 
jnumbers of the unfortunate inhabitants of St. Do-| governor of St. Domingo, recalled the ancient 
—_— |mingo, who, formerly opulent, had taken refuge proprietors to their estates, and guaranteed their 

\there in the deepest poverty, and were preserved safety, M. Belin was among those who confided 
EUSTACE. \from starvation only by the generosity of the in-|in these promises. He was put in possession of 

The following is the simple and true history habitants. Their necessities furnished the indus-| his sugar plantation, and lived there in peace until 
(translated from a French periodical) of an old |trious Eustace with an idea which he, with great the expedition of General Leclere destroyed all 
negro slave, whose self-devotion, intelligence, and |exertions, carried out. He established a sort of the good work of Toussaint L’Ouverture, and 
noble spirit are worthy of a higher commemora-|commercial store, the profits of which he devoted consummated the ruin of the colony. Eustace 
tion. ‘Toussaint d’Ouverture, by his stern hero-|to the succour of the most needy of these unfor-|once more, and for the last time, saved the life of 
ism, excited the interest and warm sympathy of|tunate planters, whose former habits of wealthy his beloved master; but M. Belin, who had be- 
thousands of Europeans, despite his color. Evu-jidleness but ill fitted them for industrious exer-|come quite blind, died soon after in his arms.— 
stace, whose whole life was passed in doing good,| tion. The poor negro slave, Eustace, was now|Eustace found his sole consolation in doing at 
is surely a noble instance that the spirit of pa-| become their chief comfort and dependence. Cass as he had done at Baltimore. M. Belin had 
tience, gratitude, and benevolence, may exist and| ‘Towards the commencement of 1794, St. Do-|left him all his property, which was preserved 
bear fruit in the bosom of a poor black slave, as|mingo again became apparently tranquil. ‘The|from this last wreck of fortune, and Eustace de- 
in that of his nobler and more refined master. _| Spaniards occupied Fort Dauphin: the English) voted it to the succour of the unfortunate. After 

Eustace was born in 1773, on the estate of M. established themselves at St. Nicholas, Port-au-| this last revolution, inconceivable misery was felt 
Belin de Villeneuve, one of the proprietors in the| Prince, and elsewhere in the west of the island. |in the island; and there was Eustace found, al- 
northern part of St. Domingo. From his very | Nearly a hundred of the old inhabitants quitted| ways doing good. Some he supplied with money 
infancy he sought the company of the whites as their place of exile, and freighted a vessel to con-|from the small store left him by M. Belin; to 
much as lay in the poor negro’s power: not duct them to Fort Dauphin. M. Belin and Eu-|others he distributed clothes, linen, and furniture; 
through servility, but in the hope of improving|stace were among the number. Scarcely had the he put orphan children out to nurse at his own 
his mind. This disposition won his master’s no-|exiles disembarked, when they heard that an army expense; he assisted poor soldiers whose pay was 
tice, and induced him to place Eustace immedi-|of 20,000 men, led by the negro Jean Francois, |in arrear from the disastrous state of the country; 
ately under the white overseer attached to his su-| had encamped not far from the town. Fort Dau-|and, when there was no more left for him to do, 
gar plantation. He there conducted himself in|phin then contained a population of about 600 he offered himself as attendant on General Roch- 
a manner so irreproachable, that he never incurred | whites, who might have resisted: but the Spanish ambeau, accompanied him to England, and from 
the slightest punishment even from these hard|commander of the garrison’ refused them arms.— thence to France. 
taskmasters; and while his gentleness appeased |The assault took place. M. Belin, separated by'| 
his white masters, he acquired over his negro|chance from his slave, owed his safety to the pro- 
brethren the influence of a superior mind, though |tection of a Spanish captain whom he knew. Eu- 
he never showed it by haughtiness. istace sought him in vain for a long time; but still 

it was during a voyage made by M. Belin to|not giving up all hope, he saved from pillage 
Europe, that the first symptoms of the revolution everything belonging to his master. ‘To insure 
broke out at St. Domingo. Eustace was then their preservation, he went to the wife of Jean 
about twenty. Then commenced his life of self-| Francois, to whom he was known, and put under 
devotion, the characteristics of Which are summed her protection money and jewellery belonging to 
up in these words of a phrenologist, who, with-|M. Belin, saying that they had been left to him- 
out knowing him, thus defined the disposition of self as a legacy. At Fort Espagnol he at last 
Eustace, after examining his head: ‘Wisdom and learned the safety of his master, who was about 
courage devoted to the service of goodness and to embark for the English settlement of St. Ni- 
benevolence.’ This is an undoubted fact, how-|cholas. Eustace at once resolved to join him; 
ever the disputers of the science of phrenology but he had first to obtain from the wife of Jean 
may esteem it. Francois the property of M. Belin. ‘This he did, 

The revolted negroes did not conceal from Eu- though not without considerable suspicion and 
stace their projects; and, by timely information, | difficulty. 
he contrived to save the lives of four hundred) ‘The arrival of Eustace at St. Nicholas was cel- 
whites. But he did no more; he felt for the in- ebrated like a festival. M. Belin had spread the 
juries of his brethren, and never betrayed them, report of all he owed to the devoted slave, and 
confining himself to the preservation of those|Eustace was welcomed with a generous homage 

whose lives would otherwise have been sacrificed. due to his character, and escorted through the 
Soon after the tumults in the north of the island|town. M. Belin remained but a short time at St. 
were almost entirely calmed, M. Belin returned| Nicholas; he went to Port-au-Prince, and was 
to St. Domingo. His faithful slave, who in the there appointed by the governor-general president 
interim had served as many masters as there were |of the privy council. Eustace now exerted him- 
unfortunate whites to succour, returned gladly to |self to obtain for his master an establishment equal 
his service. But the proclamation of Santhonax |to his new dignity. M. Belin, accustomed to op- 
and Polverel, the emissaries of the French Con-|ulence, never imagined that the honorable compe- ee ee 
vention, soon kindled the revolt a fresh, and the tency which he enjoyed was the fruit of the daily IDLENESS AND INDUSTRY. 
memorable burning of Cass took place. Seeing labor of Eustace. ‘The rich are easily pardoned  Idleness is the nursery of all irregularity and 
that his master was no longer safe in the plan- by the world for the coldness of their gratitude;| vice; and no person is in so much danger of evil 
tation, Eustace concealed him in the depth of and when M. Belin, some time after, gave Eu-|as one that has nothing to do, or that resolves to 
a thick wood, and daily brought him subsistence stace his freedom, he was considered, in the ideas do nothing. He lays himself open to every folly; 
for some time. M. Belin was chief magistrate of of the colonists, to have acquitted himself towards his desires, inclinations, and affections, are ex- 
Limbe; as such he was required by the commis- his slave. But this liberty was to Eustace a mere posed to every article of vanity, wantonness, and 





The useful and benevolent career of Eustace 
the negro ended but with his own death. He ar- 
jrived at Paris in 1812, and from that time he suf- 
fered not a day to pass without exercising his 
charitable disposition, as far as lay in his humble 
power. For example, he heard that a poor widow, 
with four young children, was reduced to cut grass 
for cattle to procure a subsistence. Eustace sought 
her out, clothed herself and children, apprenticed 
the eldest of them, supplying him with necessary 
tools, so that the boy soon became the prop and 
support of the family. Another time, knowing 
that his master was unable to assist a poor rela- 
tion whom he had long lost sight of, Eustace se- 
cretly devoted all his gains to the support of the 
sick and feeble man for more than a year, leaving 
him to suppose that these benefits flowed from 
the general. ‘The secret was not discovered until 
the sick man, now recovered, came to thank his 
relative for his supposed generous assistance. 


The French Academy granted to this benevo- 
lent man, in 1832, the prize of virtue founded by 
Monthyon. ‘This little history shows how well 
it was merited. Eustace died on the 15th of 
March, 1833, aged sixty-two. If virtue were 
honored equally with fame and genius, this poor 
negro would have been considered worthy of a 
noble monument. 
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impertinency of action; he is the game and the 
prey of every distemper; the ready association of 
every lewd companion; the follower and imitator 
of every wicked example. ‘The reason of this is 
exceedingly evident: the minds of all men are na- 
turally active and busy, something or other must 
be thought upon, something must be doing; if they 
be not employed in honest business, they run im- 
mediately into mischievous practices. 

Industry is a fence to virtue and innocence; the 
guardian of the heart, keeping all its avenues safe 
from temptations. It prevents the occasions of a 
thousand irregular thoughts and freakish imagina- 
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She went home strengthened in her devotion to 
duty, and instructed in true practical philosophy, 
by the words and example of a little child; and she 
said to herself, ‘the next time duty seems hard to 
me, I will imitate this child,’ and ‘take the other 
hand.’—Com. School Journal. 


«~2ee + —_ —— 


Inn Barura, the celebrated Mussulman of the fourteenth 
century, speaks of a cypress in Ceylon, universally held 
sacred by the inhabitants, the leaves of which were said to 
fall only at long and uncertain intervals: and he who had 


the happiness to find and eat one of them, was restored at 


tions; holds the mind, and all its faculties and pas- |e t youth and vigor. The traveller saw several vene- 
re = . . 
sions, steady and firm, within the bounds of rea-| table Jugees or Saints sitting silent under the tree, pa- 


son and nature, and the blessing and protection of ticntly waiting the fall of a leaf. 


the Divine and good Providence, 


—_——__+ seo oe 
SPRING IS COMING. 


Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 
Birds are chirping, insects humming, 
Flowers are peeping froin their sleeping, 
Streams, escaped from their sleeping, 
In delightful freedom rushing, 

Dance along in music gushing. 
Scenes of late in deadness saddened, 
Smile in animation gladdened— 

All is beauty, all is mirth, 

All is glory apon earth— 

Shout we then with Nature's voice, 
Welcome Spring! Rejoice! Rejoice! 


Spring is coming! come my brother, 
Let us rove with one another 

To our well-remembered wild wood, 
Flourishing in Nature’s childhood ; 
Where a thousand flowers are springing, 
And a thousand birds are singing ; 
Where the golden sunbeams quiver 
On the verdure-girded river ; 

Let our youth of feeling out, 

To the youth of Nature shout, 

While the waves repeat our voice, 
Welcome Spring! Rejoice! Rejoice! 


- ——----—+ sees. —-—-- 


TAKE THE OTHER HAND. 


It was one of the first days of Spring when a! 
lady, who had been watching by the sick bed of! 
her mother for some weeks, went out to take a! 
little exercise and enjoy the fresh air. She hoped| 
that she might hear a bird sing, or see some little 
wild flower which would speak to her of hope, 
for her heart was fuil of anxiety and sorrow.— 
After walking some distance, she come to a rope-! 
walk. She was familiar with the place, and en- 
tered. At one end of the building, she saw a lit- 
tle boy turning a large wheel; she thought it too 
laborious for such « child, and as she came near, | 
she spoke to him. 


‘Who sent you to this place?’ she asked. ‘No- 
body; IT came of myself.” ‘Does your father know 
you are here?” ‘I have no father.” ‘Are you paid 
for your labor?’ ‘Yes; I get nine-pence a day.’ 
‘What do you do with your money?’ ‘I give it all 
to my mother.’ ‘Do you like this work?” *Well 
enough; but if I did not like it, I should do it that) 
I might get the money for my mother.’ ‘How 
long do you work in the day?’ ‘From nine till 
eleven in the morning, and from two till five in| 
the afternoon.’ ‘How old are you?’ ‘Almost 
nine.’ *Do you never get tired of turning this! 
great wheel?’- ‘Yes; sometimes.” ‘And what do 
you do then?” ‘J take the other hand.’ 

The lady gave him a piece of money. 

‘Is this for my mother?’ he asked, looking 
pleased. ‘No; it is for yourself.’ “Thank you, 
ma'am,’ the boy said, and the lady bade him fare-| 
well, 


They sat in silent watchfulness 
The sacred cypress tree about, 
And from the wrinkled brows of age 
Their failing eyes look’d out. 


Gray age and sickness waiting there, 
Through weary night and lingering day, 
Grim as the idols at their side, 
And motionless as they. 


Unheeded in the boughs above, 
The song of Ceylon’s birds was sweet; 
Unseen of them, the island flowers 
Bloomed brightly at their feet. 


O’er them the tropic night-storm swept, 
The thunder crashed on rock and hill, 

The lightning wrapped them like a shroud,— 
Yet there they waited still! 


What was the world without to them? 
The Moslem's sunset call—the dance 

Of Ceylon’s maids—the passing gleam 
Of battle flag and lance? 


They waited for that falling leaf 
Of which the wandering Jugees sing ; 
Which lends once ‘ore to wintry Age 
The greenness of it® spring 


Oh! if these poor and blinded ones 
In trustful patience wait to feel 
O’er torpid pulse and failing limb 


A youthful freshness steal : 


Shall we who sit beneath that Tree 
Whose healing leaves of life are shed, 
In answer to the breath of prayer, 
Upon the waiting head: 


Not to restore our failing forms, 

Nor build the spirit’s broken shrine, 
But on the fainting sou to shed 

A light and life divine : 


Shall we grow weary at our watch, 
And murmur at the long delay? 
Impatient of our Father’s time, 


And His appointed way? 


Or shall the stir of outward things 
Allure and claim the christian's eye, 
When on the heathen watcher’s ear 


Their powerless murmurs die? 


Alas! a deeper test of faith 

Than prison cell or martyr’s stake, 
The self-abasing watchfulness 

Of silent prayer may make. 
We gird us bravely to rebuke 

Our erring brother in the wrong ; 


And in the ear of Pride and Power 


Our warning voice is strong 


Easier to smite with Peter’s sword, 


Than “ watch one hour” in humbling prayer; 


Life's “ great things,” like the Syrian lord, 
Our souls can do and dare. 


} 


ENCER. 


Rut oh! we shrink from Jordan’s side, 
From waters that alone can save; 
And murmur for Abana’s banks, 
And Pharpar’s brighter wave. 


Oh! Thou who in the garden’s shade 
Didst wake thy weary ones again, 
Who slumbered at that fearful hour, 
Forgetful of thy pain: 
Bend o’er us now as over them, 
And set our sleep-bound spirits free, 
Nor leave us slumbering in the watch 


Our souls should keep with Thee! 


J.G. Wuirtier. 
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PHILADELPH 


IA, FOURTH MONTH 25, 1846. 


Our subscribers will observe that copies of a 
circular referring to this journal are enclosed in 


‘it. From the communications we receive from 
'various parts of the country, we have reason to 


believe that an increased interest is felt in the pa- 
per and its objects. If those who so feel, will, by 
a little labor, distribute these circulars and use their 


‘influence to procure new subscribers, they may 


essentially assist in the objects in which we are 
laboring, and in establishing the ** Intelligencer” 
on a perinanent basis. 





Seventeenth Annual Report of the Inspectors 
of the Eastern State Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The increasing interest manifested for the wel- 

fare of criminals who are placed under the care of 

the State, is one of the most gratifying evidences 
of the progress of philanthropy. The principle 
of coercion and severity is giving way before the 
benign principles of the gospel. Men are begin- 
ning to acknowledge the truth, that the erring and 
‘profligate, whose crimes have rendered them 
amenable to the laws, are not to be reformed by 
| whips, and chains, and dungeons. Hence, in the 
discipline of the best managed prisons, corporeal 
punishment is discarded, and farther restraints of 
liberty than those which are ordinarily permitted, 
are substituted. ‘The law of kindness is found to 
be far more effectual than the lash in restraining 
from crime, and in softening the asperities even 
of the hardened convict. On this point, we quote 
from the report before us, the testimony of George 

Thompson, the late Warden of the Eastern Peni- 

tentiary, who, after spending upwards of five years 

as the care taker of the large number of prisoners 
confined in this extensive establishment, thus ex- 
presses himself :— 

“* When delivering the charge of the Prison to 
my successor, the time spent in going to the cell 
of each of the prisoners, introducing to them their 
new officer, exhorting them to secure his good 
feeling by obedience to the rules, and finally taking 
leave of each, was a most affecting duty. It was 
evident to us both, that these men, though many 
of them much debased, still had the feelings of 
‘humanity, and gratitude would be strongly felt for 
those in charge of them, if it was deserved. It 
was also evident, that feeling would do more to 
linduce good behaviour (where the prisoners are 
|eonfined on the separate system) than all the ter- 
‘rors and degrading effects of the lash.”’ 
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The following extract exhibits the views of the 
same humane officer, in reference to the health of 
the prisoners : 

“When the law has awarded a deprivation of 
liberty for a certain period, but with wholesome 
diet, proper clothing and employment, as the ad- 
equate punishment for an offence, do not justice 
and humanity demand that this sentence should 
not be exceeded, nor the prisoner’s life be endan- 
gered; that his sufferings in sickness shall be alle- 
viated, and labor not be enforced when indisposi- 
tion renders it improper; when punishments are 
inflicted, that the constitution should not be unne- 
cessarily injured; that if his life should terminate 
in a prison cell, he should have the attentions of 
a humane and skilful physician to alleviate, if pos- 
sible, the pangs of that awful period? If this be 
granted, as it will he by every one of humane or 
christian feeling, in no way can it be effected in 
large prisons, but by having the whole time of a 
physician devoted thereto.” 


In reading the Warden’s Report, we cannot 
but regret that an officer so deeply imbued with 
the importance of his trust, and so alive to the 
claims of this neglected class of our fellow beings, 
should now be engaged in another pursuit; and 
we sincerely hope that his successor may be en- 
abled to carry out the same liberal and humane 
views by which he appears to have been actuated. 

The Report of Dr. Given, the physician, inclu- 
ded in the same document, is also exceedingly in- 
teresting, as exhibiting the causes of disease in 
prisons, and the close connexion which often ex- 
ists between insanity and crime. On the latter 
point, the Doctor remarks :— 


“TI feel confident too, that an experience of 
eighteen months in a penal Institution would con- 
vince any observer that the intellect of a majority 
of the prisoners is manifestly defective; not, in- 
deed, to such a degree a8 to constitute idiocy or 
imbecility, as commonly understood, but a shade 
of imperfection that weakens its control over the 
passions, thereby leaving them at comparative 
liberty to follow their own evil suggestions. In 
minds so constituted, it is hardly to be expected 
that the proper means of preserving health would 
be attended to, or that disgusting practices would 
be refrained from, indulgence in which is well 
known to produce insanity, even under circum- 
stances most favorable for its prevention. Per- 
haps this intellectual, as well as moral, deficiency 
of criminals, is one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of the discipline adopted here, where pun- 
ishment may literally be said to exist only in 
name, and the principal objects of prison disei- 
pline—reformation and repentance—can be pur- 
sued with rational hopes of success.” 


The various means adopted by Dr. Given for 
improving the physical and intellectual condition 
of the prisoners, manifests the care of a humane 
and enlightened physician, and must add greatly 
to the usefulness of the Institution, and to the 
comfort of the inmates. 

From the ** Moral Instructor’s” Report, we 
learn that 218 sermons and other religious ad- 
dresses have been delivered within the year, from 
which good results are supposed to have been 
produced. 

This branch, however sincere may be its pro- 
moters, is one of the results of that system of 
hireling ministry, which has more or less place 


in most of our public institutions. In establish- 


ments supported by the State, it is certainly an 
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infringement on the rights of the citizen to apply 
his money to the support of minisiers of any re- 
ligious denomination. In the present case, the 
principle has been introduced under the plausible 
plea, that moral not religious instruction is given; 
and yet the person who occupies this post Is a 
clergyman, under a salary of $800 per annum. 
Were the money thus expended, applied to in- 
creasing the number of intelligent and virtuous 
attendants, who, by constant intercourse, would 
exercise a vast influence over the prisoners for 
good, the ends of the system would, in our opin- 
ion, be more completely answered, and the con- 
scientious rights of all classes be more fully re- 
spected. 

The whole Report is one of great interest, and 
furnishes gratifying evidence that the day has 
dawned when the treatment of the vicious and 
outcast will be based upon christian principles, 
rather than upon the ground of retaliation and re- 
venge. 

<oce> 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


The Caledonia has arrived at Boston bringing sixteen 
days later intelligence from Europe. The most important 
intelligence is, that two great battles have been fought in 
India between the British forces and the Sikhs, in which 
the latter are said to have been defeated with great slaugh- 
ter. The enormities of these wholesale murders are glossed 
over in the British account with the usual amount of “glory,” 
“gallantry,” &c.; at the same time they admit that “an 


awful sacrifice of life took place on the Sutlej, in attempt- 


ing to cross which, our troops mowed down thousands of 


the flying foe, and those who escaped the fire were drowned 
in the stream.” 
The Peace of Europe seems to be in a most precarious 


condition. What all these preparations will result in, it is 


ditieult to foresee; but the spirit with leads to them we 
cannot but deplore. Those in England are said to have 


special reference to this country. 


“The greatest activity continues in all the dock-yards in 
England, and the recruiting for the army is still going on 
with great spirit. 6000 soldiers were ordered to India, 3000 
of which were to proceed by the overland mail route. It is 
now stated that the order will be rescinded. ‘There is a ru- 
mor current that an additional number will proceed to 
Canada. 

“In France, universal sympatliy is expressed for the 
Poles, Extensive and tormidable fortifications are in pro- 
gress at Havre and Cherbourg, and other maritime places. 
37,000,000 livres additional are proposed for these works, 

“Some troubles have taken place at Dijon, Tulle, Tou- 
louse and other places, owing to the interference of the av- 
thorities to prevent demonstrations in favor of Poland.— 
Some young lads were hauled off to prison, and others got 
a few blows, but no blood was shed.” 

We are again willing to call the attention of Friends to 
this subject. Have we no duties to perform towards our 
national government? ‘The question of War or Peace be- 
tween us and England evidently depends on our rulers; 
and the torch once kindled may involve all Europe, and 
the (so called) civilized world. We feel the subject to be 
one of solemn importance. 

It is stated that much larger quantities of Sugar may be 
obtained from China than 
course free from slave labor. 


have heretofore been—it is of 


In our Legislature, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Bil! 
claiming what is called the “ Right of Way,” has had ap. 
pended to it a provision making it null and void, provided 
$3,000,000 of the stock of the “Central Railroad” is sub, 
scribed, $900,000 paid in, and 30 miles put under contract 
on or before the 30th of 6th mo. 1847. 


It is stated that a gardener in the vicinity of London has 
detected the cause of the potato rot—and has succeeded in 
obtaining healthy potatoes from diseased plants. 


A revolution has taken place quietly in Hayti—the new 
President, Riche, said to be a man of much ability and very 
popular, bas taken the oath of aflice. 
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‘The last news from Mexico states that a new revolution 


was hourly expected there in favor of Santa Anna 

The armies of the U. States and Mexico were stationed 
opposite each uther on the banks of the Kio Grande, but 
no violence had occurred between them. 


A bill has passed the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, extending the jurisdiction of the United States to 
Oregon, by the extension of the laws of Lowa to the terri- 
tory, reserving all rights and jurisdiction to British subjects 
which they derive from the Convention of 1827. The ques- 
tion of boundary is not touched—it provides legislation for 
American citizens beyond the Rocky Mountains, extends 
the Post Office and Indian System over the Oregon, and 
provides for the protection of emigrants by block-houses 
and military provisions. 


Fire on Long Island.—There has been a tremendous 
burning of woods on Long Island. It commenced on the 
morning of the 19th inst., and ran about six miles, 


3000 acres of woods have been destroyed. 
nated from a coal pit. 


Over 
The fire origi- 


Earthquake— Advices from Havana inform us that the 
town of Cuba was visited by an earthquake on the morn- 
ing of the 23d ult.; after a calm sultry night, low rambling 
sounds were heard—suddenly the ground shook violently, 
causing the greatest consternation—the people rushed into 
the street for safety. The first shock lasted one or two 
minutes, and after a lapse of five minutes, the ground was 
again violently shaken. Several building were thrown down 
and many cracked, but it is believed no lives were lost. 


Tonawanda Indians.—It is said that two of the chiefs 
at Tonawanda last week received information from the 
War Department at Washington, that the time for their 
removal had arrived, and that they must forthwith prepare 
to give up their lands. The principal Tonawanda chief, 
Blacksmith, has just returned from Washington, whither 
he has been on business connected with the treaty.—Al- 
bany Knickerbocker of the 15th inst. y 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 
REVIEW FOR THE WEEK ENDING 2\Ist inst. 

Remarks.— Business continues quiet, owing to the uncer- 
tainty that still hangs over the mereantile community in 
reference to the ‘T'aritf and the Sub ‘Tre asury. Canal navi- 
gation has commenced, and supplies are coming in from 
the West. 

BEES WAX—Limited sales of yellow at 29 cts per Ib. 

CAN DLES—Sperm are held at 27 cts pr lb. Demand 
limited. 

COFFEE—The demand continues for Coffee, and no 
stock is allowed to accumulute in first hands, The sales 
have been lurge, comprising 5400 begs Riv'@t 7§ a 8 cts 
pr Ib. 

FEATHERS—Sales of 2 a 3000 Ibs good Western, in 
parcels, at 30 cts pr Ib. 

FISH—The demand is increasing, but prices have slig ht- 
ly declined. Sales of 5 a 600 bris Mackerel; small No. 1 
at $9 a 9,25 pr bri; No. 2 $7,75 a 6, and 5 No. 3 $3,754 4 
pr brl. Large No. 1 at $10,50 a 11 in lots. 
slowly at $2,75 a 3. 

FLOUR & MEAL—The stock of Flour is light, and 
the receipts have becn unusually small for the period of the 
year. Sales for export of 5000 bbls at $4,814 for standard, 
and $4,874 for good fair brands—chiefly at the latter price; 
600 bbls Brandywine at $5,124, and half bbls at $5,44 per 
pair. For city use, sales at $4,87 to 5,25 pr bbl. The late 
foreign advices to the 4th inst, state that Flour was in lim- 
ited request in England, and prices dre Rye Flour 
is dull, but prices are steady; Sales at $3,624. Corn Meal— 
Sales of 2500 bbls at $3 a 3,124 pr bbl, and Brandywine at 
$3.31; 80 hhds at $15,25 each. . 

GRAIN—Put little Wheat arriving, and prices are stea- 
dy. 


Codfish séll 


ming, 


Sales of 3000 bushels red at $1,10 to $1,12 for starch 
making, and white at $1,15 per bushel. 


tye—Suales at 75, 
and to arrive at 74 cts. 


Corn—Supplies limited and prices 
steady. Sales of round yellow at 66 and flat at 65 a 64 cts. 
Southern flat at 63 a 65, and white at 604 a G14 cts. 
Week’s sales 12,000 bushels. Oats—Sales of Southern at 
14 to 424 cts. 

LUMBER—Buyers rather hold beek for some decline in 
prices. Sales of Hemlock at $7 a &; white Pine Boards at 
$12 a 20, and yellow Pine Sap at $13 2 16 pr M feet. A 
cargo of Eastern Lath sold at $1,624 pr M. 

VMOLASSES—Th« has become 
there is bat little desire manifested to purchase at present 
rates. Sales of 195 hhds Porto Rico at 28 ets. 

SEEDS—Clover is nearly unsaleable. We quote $4 a 
1,50 pr bushel for fair and prime quality. Flaxseed—Sales 
at $1,23 to 1,25 pr bushel. 

TALLOW —Prices steady. 
a 72 ets pr lb. . 

WOOL—The market is scantily supplied with Wool, 
but prices have not varied. Sales of 40 a 45,000 Ibs in par. 
cels at previous rates.— North American. ' 


Retail Markets—Gocd Butter is wi 


market languid, and 


Country 6} a 7, and city 73 





rth from 25 to 314 cts 


per Ib.; Potatoes fiom 75 to $1,00 per bushel; Pegs 124 cts 
per doz. and country produce generally brings a high price 
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We give the following narrative as illustrative the next day they were forced to lie by, the gale! thus confined below, not knowing, at every sharp 
of the perils of the ocean, and the spirit of the 20t having moderated in any perceptible degree. dip of the little boat into the tremendous gulf be- 


age in which we live: 
VOYAGE 
Of the William J. Romer across the Ocean. 
Abridged from the New York ‘Tribune. 

Few circumstances have given rise to more 
mystery, speculation, curiosity, anxiety, gossip, 
wonder and astonishment, than the voyage of the 
Pilot Boat William J. Romer across the Atlantic. 
And this is by no means surprising. ‘The bare 
idea of such a tiny barque as this starting off on a 
trip over the Atlantic, in the midst of Winter, 
was in itself well calculated to excite curiosity 
and strongly enlist public sympathy. 

Our readers will all remember how much was 
written about the Romer at the time of her depar- 
ture on the 10th of February. These extracts, 
graphic and almost pictorial as some of them are, 
yet can convey no adequate idea of the state of 
agitation created by the sailing of this audacious 
little Clipper. ‘The Battery and the wharves were 
lined with crowds of spectators—one would have 
thought that the whole city had turned out to bid 
God-speed to the Jittle vessel. At length, as has 
been stated, the Mysterious Clipper, nodding au 
revoir to her friends on shore, gave her wings to, 
the wind and flew down the Bay—passed the 
frowning shade of Castle Garden, and soon the 
straining eyes of the thousands who watched her 
departure were withdrawn in disappointment.— 
The beautiful Clipper had disappeared from their 
vision, as 2 bird melts and sinks from sight behind 
the curtains of the air. 

At half-past four o’clock in the evening, the) 
Sandy-Hook Light bore West by South, 4 miles) 
distant, and the Romer passed the Highlands and 
stood out to sea. 

No sooner had the Pilot Boat got her nose out 
of the smell of the land, than it came on to blow, 
as if old Neptune had invoked olus to punish, 
this daring little eraft for so boldly adventuring, 
out to sea. At six o’clock they were obliged to 
take one bonnet off the jib, two-reef the mainsail, 
and take in the square-sail altogether. In the 
course of the evening, however, the wind mode- 
rated a little, and both reefs were directly turned 
out of the mainsail, and before midnight the gaff- 
topsail was set—the little Clipper gliding over 
the singing waters at the comfortable rate of 
twelve knots. 


The weather was quite cold, and the vessel 
being cut unusually low in the bulwarks, was 
covered with spray created by her own course, 
and which froze as it fell upon deck and lay piled 
about the vessel like an amateur snow storm, and 
tipped the ropes and rigging with frosty feathers. 

At half-past eight, on the 12th, the wind came 
strong out of the east, and Capt. McGuire tacked 
to the southward and eastward, two-reefed the! 
mainsail, unbonnetted the jib, and finally hauled) 
it down and stowed it—lowered the foresail, set 
the storm-staysail, and put a balance reef in the! 
mainsail. The wind now blew a gale, accompa-| 
nied by rain, snow and hail, and the sleepless dis- 
comforts of the voyagers, stripped of romance and 
reduced to the most practical terms of reality, 
commenced in earnest. 


The next day, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
wind subsided a little, and the vessel was put 
upon her course. 


‘he next day, however, a tremendous gale’ 


eame on from the south-south-east, hauling round 
to the west-north-west, and they were obliged to 
lie to again in a heavy cross sea, under a double- 
reefed foresail. ‘Ihis time the gale was accompa- 
nied with thunder and lightning, rain, hail and 
snow—a choice variety. 

On the 18th, the gale still continued, and the, 
Clipper (which had again been put on her course) 
shipped a heavy sea, which carried away a por-| 
tion of the cockpit bench. ‘The next day they | 
were obliged to luff to, there being a tremendous. 


tween the mountain seas, whether she was to 
struggle up again to the air, or sink farther and 
farther down, until she reached, with her living 
freight, those dreary depths of mid-ocean, where 
float suspended so many ghastly and imperishable 
wrecks of things passed away forever from the 
knowledge and the memory of man. 


“ Along the dark and ruffled waters fled 

The straining boat. A whirlwind swept it on 

With fierce gusts and precipitating force. 

Through the white ridges of the chafed sea, 

The waves arose. Higher and higher still 

Their fierce necks writhed beneath the tempest’s scourge, 
Like serpents struggling in a vulture’s grasp.” 


And fearful and long protracted was the strug- 
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gale now blowing, with heavy sea, and plenty of gle between that little boat and the cool and deter- 
thunder and lightning, rain, snow and hail. ‘he mined skill of those who directed it, and the 
storm now went on hourly increasing, until the | mighty Ocean, lashed into its most magnificent 
next day, when it again claimed the name of a'grandeur by the torturing tempest. Often did 
hurricane, with a tremendous sea running. Lay hope quite abandon them, yet no cheek blanched 
to all day and part of the next, and made a drudge with fear. Sometimes the captain or the mate 
by lashing two spars together—the vessel making would creep to the companion-way, cautiously 
bad weather of it, and expecting to lose the fore-|open the hatch a little way, and look out to see 
sail every moment. the weather—watching the coming seas, as they 
On the 22d, the weather was thick and heavy, tumbled their shapeless mountain masses toward 
the wind strong, and a tremendous sea running. the little vessel, and instantly closing the hatch as 
At half-past 11, however, the sky cleared, the she buried her bows in the wave, which passed 
Captain was lashed to the mainmast and succeed- over her deck with a furious trample, making the 
ed in taking an observation—lat. 43° 23’. This vessel shudder through every timber. One great 
was the first observation they had had in several fear was, that if she escaped being swamped her 
s. deck would be broken in by those tremendous 
On the 23d, the weather continued very heavy, seas; and in that case would have filled and gone 
and the Clipper passed a barque bearing north, down ere the luckless voyagers had got a last 
under close reefed topsails, with her head to the glance of the sky. 
westward. She hove to for six hours to-day, but) But the little Clipper lived through all, and on 
resumed her course in the evening, and kept on the afternoon of the 27th resumed her course to 
through the next day, although there was a heavy the eastward—skimming the dark waters like a 
gale blowing and a sea running, with which the bird. On the Ist of March she passed and spoke 
Clipper found it almost impossible to contend. the ship St. Patrick, from Liverpool for New 
On the next day the Captain was obliged again to York; and on the 4th, for the first time during the 
heave to; and at half-past 7 in the evening a squall voyage, @ dry spot was visible on the main deck. 
from the north-west struck the vessel and buried At half-past 4, P. M., on the 6th, she made the 
her to her hatches—where she remained for ten Skelley Rocks, with two lights bearing north-east 
minutes, no one knowing whether she would by east, distant eighteen miles. At half-past 11 
right or go down. P. M., made Cape Clear, light bearing north- 
At length she righted, shipping a sea which north-east, distant sixteen miles. 
swept the deck fore and aft, one man narrowly; At 9 o’clock the next morning, a pilot boat 
escaping being washed overboard. At half-past came alongside and a pilot was bargained for to 
8 o’clock the wind had somewhat moderated, and take the Romer into Cork. A line was thrown 
the Clipper—Captain McGuire being anxious to from the Irish boat to the Romer, in the centre of 
get to the eastward—wore round and kept on her! which, in a tight noose, was securely fastened the 
course. But in ten minutes a heavy sea pooped pilot, who was then thrown into the sea, his 
her, and nearly washed the men at the helm over- friends keeping fast hold of the other end of the 
board. For several minutes after she broached line. He was now hauled on board the Romer, 
to—all was supposed to be losi—but fortunately and jumping on deck, with the water dripping 
the vessel was brought to, and lay with head to|from him in streams, he made a single dash for 
the wind—every sea making a clear breach over the helm, singing out in the most indifferent man- 
her, and the sky furiously pouring out wind and |ner imaginable, ** Port your helm!” 
rain. On being asked by the Captain if he would 
The next day and the next (26th and 27th) the take something to prevent his catching cold, he 
gale continued with unabated violence, and at pulled out a Father Matthew Temperance Medal, 
length increased to a perfect hurricane, with the|which he said, with a smile, was a sure preven- 
vessel laboring very heavily. The drudge was |tive against taking cold. 
now hove overboard, and a small piece of the) On leaving Cork Harbor, the Romer had the 
storm-staysail hoisted to bring her round to the/pleasure of outsailing the Irish pilot boat which 
wind. But the hawser parted, losing 60 fathoms|started with her, as well as of leaving several 
of hawser, with square-sail boom and yards, and |other vessels far behind her. She arrived home, 
two pigs of iron. \as is already known, on the morning of the 11th 
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The next day the gale continued, the wind) 
having skulked round by the way of Hudson’s/|paralleled tempests, the hatches of the Romer 


Bay into the north-west, and spitting out bitter| were obliged to be kept constantly closed—the, 


snow- squalls. The wind constantly increased,!crew and passengers were confined in the little 
and the waves ran in mountains. The vessel now cabin, and the wild seas leaping and lashing 
shipped a tremendous sea, which swept over her|themselves on deck, like infuriated animals— 
deck and carried away the binnacle. One after, while the hurricane roared, and shrieked, and 
another the sails were taken in, and the little craft howled among the cordage and over the raging 
brought to under the storm-staysail—the wind sea, like the prophetic voice of a dire destiny, 
blowing a perfect hurricane, and al] hands expect-| which came at once to warn and destroy. For 
ing every moment to be their last. All this and three days and three nights, at one time, all were 





While lying to during these protracted and un-| 


instant, with five days later intelligence, and with 
‘all on board in capital spirits and’ much improved 
in appearance by the voyage. 

On the voyage out, the time consumed by the 
‘Romer in lying to, was equal to nine days and 
nights, and when this is deducted from her run- 
ning time, we find that the Romer, in favorable 
weather, can make the trip either way in fifteen 
days. 

Captain McGuire is an experienced and skilful 
navigator. He is of opinion that he can cross the 
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Atlantic with the Romer, in all ordinary seasons, 
even in the winter, in less time than is required 
by any of the packet ships. 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 

A young man of eighteen or twenty, a student 
in a university, took a walk one day with a pro- 
fessor, who was commonly called the student’s 
friend, such was his kindness to the young man 
whose office it was to instruct. 

While they were walking together, and the 
professor was seeking to lead the conversation to 
grave subjects, they saw a pair of old shoes lying 
in their path, which they supposed to belong to a 
poor man who was at work close by, and who 
had nearly finished his day’s work. 

The young student turned to the professor say- 
ing, ‘‘ Let us play the man a trick; we will hide) 
his shoes, and conceal ourselves behind those) 
bushes, and watch his perplexity when he cannot 
find them.” 


“My dear friend,” answered the professor, |tice with an even hand, and, as far as his official | adventurers. 


‘‘ we must never amuse ourselves at the expense | 
of the poor. 
yourself a much 
this poor man. 

then we will hide ourselves.”’ 


greater pleasure by means of| 


FRIENDS’ WE 


proposed task. But as the prisoners listened, a 
vision of the broad blue heavens looked on them 
kindly, and the green boughs of the forest beck- 
oned cheerfully. ‘The absence of enclosing walls 
was incitement strong enough for any amount of 
toil; and they all held up their hands. As it was 
impossible to take them all, the necessary number 
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cattle are generally much larger than domestic 


cattle, they are more fleet and nimble, and when 


pursued, often outstrip horses that easily outrun 
buffalo; they seldom venture far out into the prai- 
ries; but are generally found in or near the ferests 
that skirt the streams in that section. Their meat 
is of an excellent flavor, and is preferred by the 


| deed 


But you are rich, and you may give each individual. 


Put a dollar into each shoe, and|'®fluence, it soon became evident that they might 


was chosen from those most likely to endure fa-|settlers to the meat of the domestic cattle. It is 
tigue. ‘Their place of destination contained no|said that their fat is so hard and compact, that it 
building more secure than a wooden shantee.—| will not melt in the hottest days of summer; and 
They were chained to the floor during the night,|the candles formed with it, are far superior to 
and through the day they worked in iron fetters, | those that are formed with the tallow of other cat- 
But there are stronger bands than these. Mr.|tle. Some persons have supposed that it is pos- 
Covk, their superintendant, treated them like a sible these cattle are a distinct race, indigenous to 
brother. Rationally and kindly he explained to| America; and the immense skeletons of a species 
them that none of the restraints imposed on them of fossil ox with straight horns, that are often 
were from vindictive motives; and he sincerely |found in the Brazos and Colorado, would seem to 
desired to do them good, and would gladly enlarge|strengthen the opinion. But as these cattle are 
their freedom, if he felt confident that they de-|now found only in the vicinity of the old Missions, 
served it. He proved the truth of his words by |it is much more probable that they are the decen- 
s. He was careful tu hold the scales of jus-|dants of the cattle introduced by the early Spanish 
It is said that a species of wild cat- 
duty permitted, he attended to the little wants of|tle, differing from all the domestic breeds of the 
Eastern continent, is found in the Sandwich Is- 
lands; but it is well ascertained that this breed is 
derived from the domestic cattle that were left 
upon those islands by Vancouver. ‘These cattle 


Good behavior was rewarded 


with increased marks of confidence. Under this 


\be trusted at their daily labour without shackles; 


The student did so, and then placed himself,@0d as this had a salutary effect, chains in the 


with the professor behind the bushes close by, 
through which they could easily watch the labor- 
er, and see whatever wonder or joy he might ex- 


‘night were afterward dispensed with also. One 
hundred and eighty convicts were in a shantee in| 
‘the woods, with only four keepers to guard them. 
‘Did they feel inclined to abuse the confidence be- 


are so wild that they can only be caught by en- 
trapping them in disguised pits. The celebrated 
botanist Douglas, while on a tour in one of these 
islands, fell into one of these pits and was gored 
to death by a wild bull who had thus been entrap- 


-- ‘stowed on them? Four or five of the most desper-|ped. Several attempts have been made by the 


The poor man had soon finished his work, and 
came across the field to the path, where he had 
left his coat and shoes. While he put on the 
coat, he slipped one foot into one of his shoes; 
but feeling something hard, he stooped down and 
found the dollar. Astonishment and wonder were 
seen upon his countenance; he gazed upon the 
dollar, turned it around, and looked again and 
again; then he looked around him on all sides, 
but could see no one. 

Now he put the money in his pocket and pro- 
ceeded to put on the other shoe, but how great 
his astonishment when he found the other dollar! 
His feelings overcame him; he fell upon his 
knees, looked up to heaven and uttered aloud a 
fervent thanksgiving, in which he spoke of his 


wife, sick and helpless, and his children without| 


bread, whom this timely bounty from some un- 
known hand would save from perishing. 

The young man stood there deeply affected, 
and tears filled his eyes. 

‘*Now,” said the professor, ‘“‘ gre you not 
much better pleased than if you had played your 
intended trick.” 

“*O dearest sir,” answered the youth, “‘ you 
have taught me a lesson now that I will never 
forget. I feel now the truth of the words which 
I never before understood, ‘it is better to give 
than to receive.’ ”’ 

We should never approach the poor but with 
the wish to do them good. 
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FORCE OF KINDNESS. 
M. L. CHILD. 

A new State Prison is being built near Platts- 
burg, for the purpose of employing convicts in the 
iron mines. When this project was first under- 
taken, the men prisoners at Sing Sing were call- 
ed together and informed of the nature of the en- 
terprise. 

They were told that the labor of quarrying 





ate ruffians did; they tried to seduce the others |settlers on the San Gabriel to domesticate the wild 
‘into a plan of eseape. Had they been pinioned cattle in that section, but they have thus far been 
‘and chained, and driven by mere brute force, they | unsuccessful. As they are far superior to the do- 
would probably have tried the experiment, even at| mestic cattle of the country, not only in strength, 
the price of murder. But they had been treated |size and agility, but also in the flavor of their meat 
like men, some of them perhaps for the first time and the density of their fat, they might, if once 
in their lives, and this roused the manhood in| domesticated, become a valuable acquisition to the 
them. ‘They saw that their captivity was occa- agriculturist of this country.” 
sioned by their own errors—that there was a sin-| 
cere wish to lead them out of this captivity, and to! POTATOES. 
do them good. Notwithstanding their immense 
superiority of numbers, they were not tempted to| ‘The Scientific Commissioners haye made two 
deceive the man who had treated them like a bro-| more reports on the Potato Disease. In ome they 
ther, and who had shown that he dared to trust|briefly state that very successful results have 
them. He hada voluntary guard of one hundred |attended the immersion of diseased potatoes in 
and seventy-five men, bound to him by respect | bog-water, which appears to arrest the progress 
and gratitude. Yet these same men have doubt-|of the distemper. ‘The other report, which seems 
less knocked down police-officers, and might do it|to be the last of the present series, is more com- 
again, should they fall into their hands; because|prehensive. We compress its principal points 
the usual mode of proceeding excites the tiger-|together:— 
hood instead of the manhood in them. It isin| In its present form the disease is certainly of 
vain to call upon criminals to respect those in au-|modern origin. ‘The original cause does not ap- 
thority. ‘They cannot respect mere authority; pear to have been well established; but it seems 
character alone commands it. When ‘‘a thief is'to be connected with the cold, cloudy, ungenial 
set to catch a thief,” the criminal does not per-| weather which has this year characterized the 
ceive very clearly, through this appointed me-|north of Europe; to which region, with North 
‘dium, that government is ordained of God. | America, the distemper appears to be limited.— 
Boston Courier.| Potatoes planted early in the season, or in dry 
_ elevated districts, are more healthy than those 
THE WILD CATTLE OF TEXAS. |planted later. Presuming these cc meclusions to be 
\right, there will be no cause for alarm as to the 
We find the following article, in relation to the crop next year, except in the remote chance of 
wild cattle of ‘Texas, in a recent number of the an equally unfavourable season occurring. In 
| Houston Telegraph: | providing ‘seed for a future year, such potatoes 
| ‘Phe settlers who have recently opened farms|as have resisted the tendency to decay during the 
‘near the sources of the San Gabriel and Brushy,| winter may safely be used; though it would be 
‘find the country well stocked with a singular| better not to employ them unless it be necessary; 
|breed of wild cattle. Large droves of these cattle|and they should be rubbed with lime-dust. ‘There 
\are found not only on the San Gabriel, Leona, are no satisfactory evidences in support of the 
and other tributaries of Little River, but also on/|prevalent opinion that the potato has arrived at a 
ithe San Saba, the Llano, and many tributaries of | state of general debility, and that the crop will 











stone, felling timber, &c., would be very severe;|the Upper Colorado, far above the setilements.—|continue liable to disease like the present, until 
that their condition would render it necessary for They differ in form, color and habits from all the new varieties shall have been raised from true 
them to travel chained, and work chained. Those|varieties of domestic cattle in Texas. They are |seed. Concurrent testimony points out the Irish 
who were willing to encounter these hardships, invariably of a dark brown color, with a light|“‘cup” variety as that which has suffered least 
were requested to hold up their hands. The plan tinge of dusky yellow on the tip of the nose and |from the attack. The replenishing of the dimin- 
was adopted in order to secure laborers of stoutest|the belly. ‘Their horns are remarkably large and ished supply of potatoes by seeds formed in the 


heart, and those who were the least averse to the stand out straight from the head. Although these ' flower, is an operation only to be carried on suc. 
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cessfully in a garden, and is unsuited to the small 
cultivator. ‘The practice of autumn-planting is 
earnestly recommended, as offering additional ad- 
vantages of security. ‘The planting may be per- 
formed at any time before the end of January. 
The commissioners promise hereafter further re- 
ports on the more abstrusely scientific branches 
of the subject. 

The reports from the Continent are more favor- 
able than they have been. It is now said that 
Franee, Greece, and Italy, are safe from the 
appearance of the disease; and though the other 
countries of Europe have suffered more or less 
from the cold and wet of the late season, there 
appears to be no ground for apprehension of posi- 
tive dearth in any country of the Continent. 

Spectator. 
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FARMING AND ITS RESULTS. 

A late number of the Farmers’ Cabinet con- 
tains a highly interesting article from the pen of 
James Gowen, in relation to Improved Farming. 
He gives the following as the result of last sea- 
son’s operations on a farm of 100 acres, assuming 
the sum paid for wages in the year at $1000, viz: 





120 tons of hay, at $18 per ton, is $2,160 00 
400 bushels wheat, at $i 00, 400 00 
300 do. rye, 80, 240 00 
100 do. oats, 40, 40 00 
1000 do. corn, 60, 600 00 
500 do. potatoes, 75, 375 00 
900 do. carrots, 40, 360 00 
600 do. ruta-baga, 25, 150 00) 
600 do. sugar parsnips, 40, 240 00 
1500 do. turnips, 123, 187 50 
15 hogs slaughtered, weighing 45 C., 

at $5'per C., 225 00 
Cattle, calves and pigs, sold, 347 00 
Actual nett sales of milk and butter, 1,400 00 
; $6,724 50 


independent of milk and butter, meat and vegeta- 
bles, poultry and fruit for family consumption,— 
While. producing this, upwards of fifty head of 
cattle, Beven horses, and some thirty head of 
swine were maintained upon the farm; and the 
only outlay incurred for feed during the year 
1845, was about $300 for ship stuff or middlings, 
which was principally fed to the horses with fine- 
ly cut timothy hay; and part made into slop for 
the swine. The horses had no other feed—they 
get neither corn nor oats; and the hogs, when fat- 
tening, had little else but imperfect ears of corn, 
a little slop, and occasionally small potatoes cook- 
ed for them. 


icietiadipaditearines 
BRILLIANT WHITEWASH. 

Much is said of the brilliant stueco whitewash 
on the east of the President’s house at Washing- 
ton. The following is a receipt for making it, 
with some additional improvements learned by 
experiment :— 


Take half a bushel of nice, unslacked lime, 
slack it with boiling water, covering it during the 
process to keep in the steam. Strain the liquor 
through a fine sieve or strainer, and add to it a 
peck of clean salt, previously well dissolved in 
warm water; three pounds of ground rice, ground 
to a thin paste, and stirred and boiled hot; half 
a pound of powdered Spanish Whiting; and a 
pound of clean glue, which has been previously 
dissolved, first soaking it well and then hanging, 
it over a slow fire, in a small kettle, within a 
large one filled with water. Add five gallons of 
hot water to the whole mixture; stir it well, and 
let it stand a few days covered from the dirt. It 
should be put on quite hot; for this purpose it can 
be keptin a kettle on a portable furnace. It is 
said that about one pint of this mixture will cover 
a square yard upon the outside of a house, if pro- 


perly applied. Brushes more or less small may 
be used according to the neatness of the job re- 
quired. It retains its brilliancy for many years. 
There is nothing of the kind that will compare 
with it, either for inside or outside walls. Color- 
ing matter may be put in and made of any shade 
you like. Spanish brown stirred in will make a 
red or pink, more or less deep aceording to quan- 
tity. A delicate tinge of this is very pretty for in- 
side walls. Finely pulverized common clay, well 
mixed up with Spanish brown before it is stirred 
into the mixture, makes it a lilac color. Lamp- 


black and Spanish brown mixed together produces | 


a reddish stone color. Lampblack in moderate 
quantities makes a slate color, very suitable for 
the outside of buildings. Yellow ochre stirred in 
makes a yellow wash; but chrome goes farther, 
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your trees as soon as it makes its appearance. 

Go to work now and look sharply for these eggs; 

pick them from the limbs and destroy them. 
Genesee Farmer. 


———- +seer 
The best fertilizer of any soil is a spirit of in- 
dustry, enterprise and intelligence—without this, 


lime and gypsum, bones and green manure, marl 
and guano will be of little use. 





UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 

Lc Institution is handsomely situated in Unionville, 

Chester County, Pa., about 9 miles south-west of West 

Chester, and 16 north-west of Wilmington. ‘The location 


is quiet and retired, and yet in a very prominent and con- 
spicuous part of the village. 


and makes a color generally esteemed the pretti-| A competent Female ‘Teacher will have the charge of the 
er. In all these cases, the darkness of the shades | School. ‘I'he course of instruction will embrace all the pri- 
will, of course, be determined by the quantity of ™ary, and many of the higher branches of a solid and use- 


the coloring matter used. 


be best to try experiments on a shingle and let it 


dry. I have been told that green must not be| 


mixed with lime. ‘The lime destroys the color, 


and the color has an effect on the whitewash, | 
When walls’ 
have been bacly smoked, and you wish to have! 
them a clean white, it is well to squeeze indigo | 
plentifully through a bag into the water you use| 


which makes it crack and peal. 


before it is stirred into the whole mixture. 


If a 


ed, the same proportion should be observed. 
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CULTURE OF RHUBARB. 








Only two or three years have elapsed since the | 
Pie Plant was quite of ordinary size, and some) 


eight or ten stems were regarded as only caleula- 
ted for one pie. But the improvement in this val- 
uable plant within the past two years, is really 
astonishing. We have looked with wonder upon 


several varieties which have lately been introduced | 


into our nurseries from abroad. During the pre- 
sent season, Messrs, Prince & Co. have exhibit- 
ed before the Horticultural Society, a specimen, 
the leaf of which was nearly as large as an ordi- 
nary umbrella, and the stem long enough for a 
walking stick. ‘This variety is called the Levia- 
than, and justly answers to the name given it, for 
its leaves are enormous, and generally weigh from 
two and a quarter to two and a half pounds. My- 
att’s Victoria is an esteemed variety, has monstrous 
leaves, and under proper cultivation will average 
two pounds. On the whole, from what we know 
of this plant, we recommend that the old kinds be 
rejected, and that cultivators confine themselves to 
the raising of those the most profitable. We es- 
pecially recommend the Leviathan; Myatt’s Vic- 
toria; Dalley’s new Scarlet Giant, monstrous 
leaves; Dalley’s Admiral do. do.; and the early 
Tobolsk, a fine variety, and very early. ‘There 
may be other varieties equally vaiuable, but having 
seen the above in their glory, we noted them down 
with a view of advising the lovers of this valuable 
plant, that one root of any of the above kinds is 
worth more than half a dozen of those ordinarily 
grown, W. R. Prince. 
Flushing, L. I. 1846. 
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Orchard Caterpillars.—These plagues that 
have of late years become so numerous and de- 
structive, by /oleration, in our section, can only 
be destroyed when pruning is going on, &c. The 
eggs are now seen on the limbs of the trees, de- 
posited in rings around them. ‘The rings are of 
a brownish grey color, from a quarter to half an 
inch long, and each contains 200 to 400 eggs. 
Suppose a tree to contain 20 of these rings (and 
some have more) there are 8000 caterpillars, with 


It-is difheult to make a\ ful English education; including Natural Philosophy, Chem. 
rule because the tastes are very different; it would | 


istry, Physiology, Botany, Drawing, and the usual branches 
of Mathematics. Particular care will be used to preserve 
the health, and guard the morals of the pupils, as well as to 
promote their literary improvement. Reading Books, and 
the use of the Library without charge; other Books and 
Stationery will be furnished ut the usual prices. 

The Summer Term will commence on the 18th day of 
the 5th month next. Each Pupil must be furnished with her 
own Basin and Towels; and have each article of Clothing 
distinctly marked with her name, , 

The terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, twenty- 
five dollars per quarter of 12 weeks, one-half payable in ad- 


- | vance, the remainder at the close of the quarter. 
larger quantity than five gallons should be want-| . 


Letters addressed through the Post Office at Unionville, 


| will be promptly attended to. 
| 


| Wimtagen, by means of regular lines of Stages. 


Access may be had to the School via West Chester or 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
Unionville, 4th mo. 6th. , 4mo 18—3m.* 
REFERENCES : 
Dillwyn Parrish, 
Thos, L. Bonsall, 
Joseph Maxfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. Hillis, 
Calvin Taggart, 
Wilmington, Del. 





CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 

oma Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 

public. that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 

No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where lie endeavors 

to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 

Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 

Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills, Also, Corn, 

Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. 

CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 

charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo. 4—tf. 

Ice CREAMS. 

TT\HE Saloons of the Subscriber are now open. STRAW- 

| BERRY, RASPBERRY and PINE APPLE Ice 

Creams retaining the FULL FLAVOUR OF FRESH 
FRUIT, may be had at this establishment alone. 

S. P. McBURNEY, 


4mo. 18—3t. 89 North Sixth St. below Race. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
hy val KIMBER, Je., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 

4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest fashionable style. ‘The quality, color, 
shape and general taste, will be found quite equal] to any 
other in the city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 
to $4,50. 

fk. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo, 4—tf. 


BOOTS & SHOES. 
{HARLES EVANS, Boot and Shoe Maker, No. 130 
iC Green Street, south sidc, above Fourth, Philadelphia. 
| An assortment of Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Shoes on 
{hand, and for sale on reasonable terms. 
4mo. 18—tf. 


| —_——______ 


PRINTING OFFICE. 

OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
e}) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
| Plain and Fancy Job Printing executed with neatness and 


ravenous appetites, ready to devour the foliage of) despatch, on the most reasonable terms. 
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